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C. tribuloides, Wahl. var. cristata, Bailey, 683a. 

C. scoparia, Schk. 601, 602a. 

C. scoparia, Schk. var. minor, Boott, 602. 

C. straminea, Willd. 683b. 

C. straminea, Willd. var. mirabilis, Tuckm. 683. 

Pinus Banksiana at the West. 

By E. J. Hill. 

In the BULLETIN for November, 1889, are two articles on 
the presence of Pinus Banksiana, Lamb., on the coast of Maine, 
and the impression left by reading the article is, that this station 
is farther south than any yet reported. In " Garden and Forest" 
for December 4th, the statement is repeated. A record of a more 
southern locality is made in Professor Sargent's " Report on the 
Forests of North America," in one of the volumes of the tenth 
census, and is quoted in one of the articles. But it is evidently 
misunderstood, and may be slightly misleading to a casual reader. 
It is reported as found on " the southern shore of Lake Michi- 
gan." This may be taken for a part of the southern peninsula of 
Michigan, which, in its northern part, extends eastward from 
Grand Traverse Bay, the lower end of Lake Michigan having an 
easterly trend for some distance. But if we substitute for this 
statement "shore of the south end of Lake Michigan," all liability 
to mistake is removed, and a locality is named considerably 
further south than that at Frenchman's Bay in Maine. Thinking 
a detailed account of the distribution of this pine may be of in- 
terest to botanists and worth recording, I have compiled this ar- 
ticle from my notes and observations and from other available 
sources regarding its presence west of Lake Huron. 

To begin with the locality nearest to Chicago, that at the 
south end of Lake Michigan, we have one in latitude 41 ° 35', or 
nearly two hundred miles south of that in Maine, and the most 
southerly of any yet named, as far as I can learn. This is in the 
counties of Lake and Porter, Indiana. I know of no other locali- 
ties where it could be expected to occur, unless it be the next 
two counties south, Newton and Jasper, where there is a similar 
region of barren sand hills near the marshes of the Kankakee 
River, and around the head waters of the Iroquois. This was 
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evidently the bed of a lake with its bordering dunes, when the 
land, now partly covered with the Jack Pine at the head of Lake 
Michigan, formed a part of the lake itself. The conditions are 
favorable to its growth, but I do not know of its presence there at 
this time. 

The pine belt in northwestern Indiana begins at Whitings, on 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway, eighteen miles 
east of its terminus in Chicago, or three miles east of the Illinois 
State line, and extends eastward for twenty miles, perhaps far- 
ther, to Michigan City, (though I have not traced it all the way), 
since it is reported by Professor Beal as present on the east side 
of Lake Michigan from Indiana northward. The region of sand 
becomes narrower as we go eastward, but it is favorable to the 
growth of this pine. The pine belt is from one to three miles 
wide, and P. Banksiana and P. Strobus both abound, the latter 
having a somewhat wider range. It is a region of sand ridges 
and shallow ponds and sloughs, once a part of the bed of Lake 
Michigan, and the conditions are suitable for the two pines to 
flourish side by side, the dryer and more barren places being 
taken by the Jack Pine, and the moister and more fertile by the 
White Pine, though this is not exclusively true of either. Some- 
times a Jack Pine will be found a foot in diameter, and thirty to 
forty feet high, but they are usually much smaller, often mere 
shrubs, except in form, with fruiting branches a foot from the 
ground. They frequently form dense thickets, and are some- 
times dug up and taken away by nurserymen to be used for 
hedges or windbreaks, being treated like Arbor Vitse. Four other 
conifers are also found, the Red Cedar rarely, the White Cedar, 
Thuja occidentalis ; more common, the common Juniper frequently, 
and a small swamp of Tamarack. 

In Michigan I have found it from Manistee southward, as 
well as in several places north of this, where it is common, and 
within its general climatic range. Manistee has about the same 
latitude as Frenchman's Bay. In " Wheeler and Smith's Cata- 
logue of the Plants of Michigan," it is said to come as far south in 
the western part of the State as Newaygo County, or nearly as 
far south as Muskegon. In the " Report of the Michigan 
Forestry Commission" for 1888, it is given a range from Indiana 
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northward. In the central part of the State, according to the 
above catalogue, it is first seen in the northern part of Clare 
County, or but little south of the latitude of Manistee, where " it 
is common in groves on sandy barrens." " In the southeast town- 
ship of Missaukee County, along the west bank of the Muskegon 
River, occurs a barren terrace about five miles long by two wide, 
which is covered by groves of this pine in all stages of growth, 
from seedlings to fine shapely trees 50 to 60 feet in height, and 
12 to 14 inches in diameter." This is essentially in the same 
latitude as the coast of Maine station. Winchell, in his " Cata- 
logue of Michigan Plants," reports its presence at Sand Point, on 
the east side of Saginaw Bay, in latitude 43 50', and thence 
northward along Lake Huron. There are several localities for it 
in the northern part of the southern peninsula, and it is frequently 
met with in the northern peninsula. I have found it at Escanaba, 
in the Menominee iron region, at Marquette and westward 
along the railroads in the Marquette iron district, and on the 
Keweenaw Peninsula. Here it may be looked for in any barren 
district. 

Coming to the west side of Lake Michigan, it is given a sin- 
gle station in Illinois. M. S. Bebb, of Rockford, 111., reports it 
from Ogle County, in which Rockford is situated, or about lati- 
tude 42 . This station is quite isolated, seemingly quite far 
away from any yet given, unless they are found in central Wis- 
consin. On the west shore of Lake Michigan it does not grow 
as far south as on the east shore. This shore is much less sandy, 
the prevailing west winds forming the sand-dunes mostly on the 
east side of the lake. The farthest south where I can find any 
mention of it along the shore is Sheboygan, (latitude 43 40'). 
This is about the same as that given for its locality on the west 
side of Lake Huron, at Sand Point. North and west of Green 
Bay we come into the regions where it prevails once more, as at 
Oconto and beyond. I have seen it very abundant and in dense 
groves at Pembine, Wis., and southward. 

In Minnesota its range is extensive in the northeastern part. 
I have seen it along the railroad from Two Harbors on Lake 
Superior, to Tower, on Vermilion Lake. On dry hills about 
Tower it is less common than P. resinosa, nor does it occur as 
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often as P. Strobus. South of Duluth it is seen along the rail- 
road towards St. Paul, which for a long distance passes through 
a very sandy country, drained by the St. Croix River. In the 
eastern part of the State it extends as far south as the junction of 
Snake River with the St. Croix, (latitude 45 50'). In Upham's 
" Catalogue of the Flora of Minnesota," (1883), it is said to be 
" abundant on sandy land in the region of the Upper Mississippi 
and Crow Wing Rivers, from Brainard and Wadena northward." 
In the central part of the State it is found north of St. Cloud, 
and about the same distance south as on the St. Croix, at 
Brockway, in the north-eastern part of Stearns County, or a few 
miles north of St. Cloud. East of the Mississippi, it has its south- 
ernmost limit in Minnesota, at Princeton, in Mille Lacs County, 
in the same latitude as St. Cloud, (45° 33'). 

Its general southern limit west of Lake Huron may, there- 
fore, be placed at about 43° in Michigan, to 46° in Minnesota, 
whence after crossing the Mississippi, it extends northwesterly to 
the Saskatchewan. Aside from this are the southerly extension 
to the head of Lake Michigan, and the isolated station in north- 
ern Illinois. 

The New Edition ot Gray's Manual, 

Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States, including 
the District east of the Mississippi and North of North Car- 
olina and Tennessee, by Asa Gray. Sixth Edition, revised 
and extended westward to the 100th meridian. Sereno Wat- 
son and John M. Coulter, assisted by specialists in certain 
groups. 8vo., pp. 760; 25 plates: New York, 1890, 
By those, who, from the time of its appearance, have made 
constant use of Dr. Gray's Manual of 1867, this new and revised 
edition has been waited for with no small degree of interest. 
That it would come up fully to the wants and demands of the 
age and incorporate all the results of active investigation carried 
on since for almost a quarter of a century, was a reasonable ex- 
pectation. That it has done so, cannot be truthfully said. 

Viewed as a manual, or hand-book, designed not only for 
experienced botanists already in possession of its contents, but 
chiefly for the great mass of private students, and beginners and 



